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from ambush and have sought to wreck the property of 
their employers. And many of these miners are descend- 
ants of the earliest colonial stock — the stock which, we 
tell ourselves, has been the advance guard of civilization 
and of free and orderly government. On the other hand, 
it is undoubtedly true that the operators in the Mingo 
fields, and probably to a greater extent in the fields in 
adjoining counties, have at times ruthlessly used the 
forces of a powerful private detective agency to impose 
their will in various matters upon the miners. In some 
respects this great detective agency has been a sort of 
extragovernmental force in that district. Meanwhile 
the State of West Virginia, carved out of the Old Do- 
minion, inheriting much of her great tradition and 
principle, vastly rich, has been practically impotent. 
The miners have virtually charged the State with im- 
potence, in defending their dangerous steps as necessary 
for their protection; the coal operators have virtually 
charged it with impotence in defending their employ- 
ment of private detectives to do things that only the 
government should do; and the government of West 
Virginia has admitted its impotence repeatedly, calling 
upon the Federal Government for troops to maintain 
order, the calls finally provoking from the Harding ad- 
ministration a refusal, and notice that States should 
perform their own police functions. 

Suppose that happened in a State in Mexico. Sup- 
pose it happened in any other near-by country ; and sup- 
pose there were large American interests there. What 
a tremendous uproar there would be for intervention, 
for the establishment of order by American arms! 
What a tremendous outcry there would be as to the in- 
capacity of the natives for self-government, as to the 
duty of a strong nation like the United States to take 
charge! It is no defense of disorder elsewhere to say 
that we have disorder at home, but assuredly that dis- 
order at home does, or should, teach us a certain modesty 
in our attitude toward our backward neighbors, and it 
should remind us of the homely duty of putting our 
own house in order. 

Propagandists for American intervention in Mexico, 
on the ground that it is our manifest destiny to impose 
our civilization upon the Mexicans, should be reminded 
of such troubles as these in West Virginia, of the 
peonage in Georgia, of the Tulsa riots, and the too many 
similar occurrences in the United States. It may be 
necessary before many months have passed for the Amer- 
ican people to maintain their sense of proportion with 
respect to the Mexican troubles. The relative peace that 
prevails in Mexico now may give way to new irritations, 
and there are signs that if that should occur, there will 
be forces and agencies seeking to arouse the American 
people to approval of intervention. If such forces and 



agencies appear, the American people should make them 
stand and talk as what they really are. If they are 
sincere in the idea that we should rush in to correct 
Mexico's troubles for her, they might be reminded of 
our humiliating troubles at home. If they are insin- 
cere, and are the agents of selfish interests masquerad- 
ing as the champions of civilization, they should be 
stripped of their disguise. West Virginia's troubles, 
added to those of Georgia and Tulsa, should make us 
hesitate to assume a "holier than thou" attitude. 



THE FAMINE 



The famine situation in Russia has melted the 
heart of the world. Even in France, in which there 
has probably been a greater bitterness against the Soviet 
Government and all that it represents than anywhere 
else in the world, the spectacle of millions of human 
beings starving or dying of dreadful diseases has over- 
come the hatred, and the French have indicated to the 
other nations that they will co-operate in extending re- 
lief. In this country Secretary Hoover, who is credited 
with having been most influential in persuading the 
Harding administration that no relations of value could 
be established with the Soviets because of the economic 
stagnation they had produced in Russia, has taken the 
lead in extending American relief. While he told 
Maxim Gorky that release of all American prisoners in 
Russia was a condition precedent to relief from America, 
Mr. Hoover actually started the machinery moving for 
the extending of help by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration before all of the American prisoners actually 
were out of Russia. And his cablegram to Gorky, apart 
from the emphatic demand for the release of the Amer- 
icans, was pregnant of the profound pity that has stirred 
all hearts. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact measure of suffer- 
ing, especially as some of the Russian authorities at- 
tempt to show that the Soviet Government is not inade- 
quate to handle the situation, and thereby they appear 
to minimize the famine. However, it seems perfectly 
clear that the number in distress runs into many mil- 
lions, and it is probable that the original figure given in 
press dispatches, twenty millions, is not far wrong. The 
statement published in the Internationale in Paris early 
this month, purporting to have come direct from the 
authorities in Russia, states that the famine area covers 
ten provinces, the population of which is about eighteen 
millions. That in itself tells the story, whatever varia- 
tions there may be in the attempts to fix exact figures 
and exact locations. 

To make matters worse, the reports indicate that the 
transportation system of Russia has declined steadily in 
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efficiency until at the present time it is utterly inade- 
quate; so that, even when the relief agencies of this 
country and of the relatively fortunate, nations of Eu- 
rope are in full operation, it will be difficult to move the 
supplies into the stricken areas. Allowing for the time 
necessary to move supplies from America, from which 
most of the relief probably will go; then allowing time 
to move it across Europe and into the famine districts, 
it is likely that winter will have overtaken many of the 
suffering people before material aid shall have been ren- 
dered. In that situation it is almost impossible to escape 
the conclusion that at the best many thousands, if not 
millions, of people will slowly die terrible deaths. In- 
deed, it is the judgment of some of those who have fol- 
lowed the Eussian situation that sufficient relief cannot 
be mustered, transported, and distributed in time to save 
the adults who are threatened with starvation. Those 
who hold this view think that the best that can be done 
is to save the babies and children. Mr. Hoover seems 
to have had some such thought as this in his mind when 
he sent his statement to Gorky, for he spoke especially 
of the willingness of the Eelief Administration to feed a 
million babies. 

Into that dreadful prospect is injected the scourge of 
cholera and typhus. Late dispatches received in Wash- 
ington quote the Moscow Izvestia, a presumably reliable 
Soviet organ, as stating in July that there were in the 
whole of Eussia in the first six months of this year nearly 
forty-eight thousand cases of cholera, of which more 
than half appeared in June. It is believed by some 
familiar with conditions in Eussia that these figures are 
conservative, since the lack of communication in the 
outlying districts may have made it impossible for the 
authorities to receive advices of all cases. And the indi- 
cations seem to be that it will be extremely difficult to 
check the spread of the disease, owing to the lack of 
quarantine facilities and the mass migrations of peasants 
fleeing from their farms in search of food. 

The bare statement of such facts as these dictates the 
duty of all the American people. It is immaterial 
whether the Soviet Government is good or bad ; the fact 
that many thousands of human beings are at the point 
of wholesale death must cause every American to give 
whatever aid he can to those responsible relief agencies 
which are at work. 



with being a spy. Senator Prance had procured the re- 
lease of Mrs. Harrison by the Soviet authorities in ad- 
vance of the release of other American prisoners held 
in Eussia. 

And now comes the surprising thing ! Mrs. Harrison, 
out of Eussia and free to tell her experiences, had no 
unkind word for the individual Eussian. So far as the 
dispatches which have come from Eiga and Berlin show, 
Mrs. Harrison's accounts of the attitude toward her of 
the Eussians with whom she came into contact indicate 
that they were kindly men. She tells of their politeness 
and great courtesy during the most rigid examinations 
made of her. The Eussian inquisitors even offered her 
tea in friendly, social way. And during her imprison- 
ment they seem to have granted her as much considera- 
tion and comfort as could have been expected under all 
the circumstances prevailing in that land — more, in fact, 
than her friends in America thought likely. 

All of this need not affect one's previous judgment, 
one way or the other, as to the methods by which the 
Soviets acquired control of Eussia, or the methods by 
which they have maintained that control, or the effects 
of that control upon the many millions of Eussian peo- 
ple. But this case of Mrs. Harrison does serve to re- 
mind us that, however far from accepted standards a 
great nation may wander and whatever one may think 
of the results of that wandering, it is still true that the 
ordinary human virtues may be found among most of 
the people ; and that in turn serves to remind us that the 
Eussian people still possess qualities that will make 
them worthy neighbors of other civilized peoples and 
worthy citizens of the world when the days of their 
political and governmental unhappiness shall have 
passed. 

Undoubtedly the story of Mrs. Harrison, so far as we 
have it, will soften the attitude of the American people 
toward the Eussian masses and will revitalize the human 
tie between them. And it should create a deeper sym- 
pathy for the many millions of people in Eussia — men, 
women, and children — who are today on the verge of 
starvation and probably facing the most terrible winter 
in the* annals of recorded history. 



BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 

Some dats ago Senator France, of Maryland, who 
has been investigating conditions in Eussia, ap- 
peared in Eiga, accompanied by Mrs. Marguerite E. 
Harrison, of Baltimore, a newspaper correspondent who 
had been in prison in Eussia for many months, charged 



THE GREAT STAGE A SHOW 

Ordinary men have had cause for great comfort 
lately. Lord Northcliffe, who has been criticizing 
Mr. Lloyd-George and Lord Curzon, spent a few days 
with us in the course of a trip around the world. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassador, desiring, to 
be pleasant to his distinguished countryman, arranged 
a dinner for him. And then the fun began; also some 
illumination of the inner mental workings of the great, 



